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Abraham  Lincoln 


*lTature  they  say  doth  doteO— 


I 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

\  vard  Commencement,    July  , 
'  Nature,  they  say.  doth  tote  , 
And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  wornout  plan,  , 
'^:^?or^^n";ror  world  moulds  aside' 
Undr:s"rrweetclay.romth«hrea.t 

Of  the  ""^^1^^"^^"*,  "^thaped  a  hero  new.  i 

riir^dTairr^thf     o.  .0.. , 

and  true.  | 
^"o^nrmore'a  «rd  ^  n..nMn.  in-, 
Wh/ll'ed  his  charge,  but  n«ver  loved 
0,e  whrse'meel.  flocl.  the  people  ^oyed 

Not  lu'ed'^hy  any  <*.«^'  °J^f^'^,rtli 
But  by  his  Clear  gramed  "^^^^J^^^T 

And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity 
They  kneW  that  outw.rd  .grace  s  dust. 

I  Taf  srerterrind^'u-lterln. 

loftiest  stars. 
^°^'"tle"  ^fXor^frontln.  morn.ara 

-i£bre^af^^&. 
And  thwart  f-l^^f^^jZ:,  elder  r^ce, 
Here  was  a  tyP®  *         f-jved  with  ua 

And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  tallce<l  w.t^x 

face  to  face. 

wait.  ,  . 

safe  in  himself  as       a  farte. 
So  always  firmly  he:  1 
He  knew  to  bide  his  fme 

-^tiirpal;^?r\^  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
^  Great    captains    with    tieir    guns  and 

Disturfour'  judgment  for  the  hour. 

^^^le'^'  sending  li.e  a 

tower,         .  -  • 

our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 
The  kind  y-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man 
salacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 

NeJ^bTrth  of  our  new  the  first 

Aanerl'can. 


Lowell  Abraham 


I  E^^NING  TRANSCRIPT. 


XHURSDAir  EVENING,  AUG.  Si,  1885. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
[FBOH  IiOWELL'S  HAKTAED  COMMEMORATION  ODE.| 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Oliief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 
I         With  ashes  on  her  head. 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief: 
I  Forgive  me,  if  ftom  preseot  things  I  turn 
I  To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  bum, 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-ont  plan, 
Bepeatingus  by  rote : 
jFor  him  her  Old- World  mcftild  aside  she  threw. 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shephera  ot  mankind  indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  bu*;  never  loved  to  lead; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and 
thrust. 

Nothing  of  Europe  here. 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  momward  still. 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface ; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  raJe, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to 
face. 

I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory. 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he; 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  tame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  Captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  onr  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly-fiamest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreaoing  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  ot  our  new  soil,  the  first  American 
[September  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Lincoln  "Such  was  he,  our 

Martyr  Chief" 


A3RiHiI4  LIHCOLU 


'Life  may  "be  given  in  many  ways" 


ABRAHAM  LIKCOLlf. 

BT  JAMES  KUS3ELL  LOWBLi. 

Life  may  be  given  in  many  'ways, 
And  loyalty  to  'finth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  tbe  fleld, 
So  generous  is  Fate ; 
But  then  to  stand  beside  her, 
When  craven  charts  deride  her, 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield  — 

This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man, 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 
Who  stands  self-poised  on  manhood's 

solid  earth. 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his 
birth, 

Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he 
needs.  . 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

"Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 
"W  ith  ashes  on  her  head, 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  ano-ry  erief  • 
Forgive  me.  if  from  present  things  ftam' 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  barn. 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored 
urn. 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan 

Eepeatinsr  us  by  rote  : 
For  him  her  Old- World  mold  aside  she  threw, 
sweat  clay  from  the  breast 

Ut  the  nnexiiausted  West 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and 
true. 

How  be  lutifnl  to  pee 
Once  more  a  Bhepherd  of  mankind  indeed 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead  • 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 
'  Ar,/>     ^       clear-grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity  ' 

Tbey  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 
T   *v  1*^^  "^^"'^       choose  but  trust 
in  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfalterino-  skill 
ThMf  v«^f  r,  supp!e-temper3d  will  " 

and  thrust!'         '''''  *°  spring  again 
n    *i       Nothing  of  Europe  here. 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fiontiug  morn  ward  still 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
t.ouUl  IS  ature'e  equal  scheme  deface  • 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 

facet  face"'''''  '''^'^  ^''^ 

I  praise  liim  not;  it  were  too  late  • 
And  some  mnative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 

"s^fn  [if  h^"''"?.*^'^^''  '^"'^  '^'^'^^'t  wait, 
bafc  m  hiraself  as  in  a  fate. 

So  always  flronly  he:  ' 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 
^-^  f^rae  abide. 

Still  patient  m  his  simple  faith  sublime, 
1  iJ  1 1  he  vnae  years  decide. 

i?t"»s  and  drams. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
Jiut  at  last  silence  comes : 
these  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like* 
tower,  °  : 

^Z.'^'^'J'Ifen  shall  behold  his  fame,  I 
ibe  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeiaff 
man,  " 

^^^^"bTam/'''*'^"*'  P'"^«e.  not  | 

New  binu       our  new  soil,  the  first 
American.*' 

—Atlantic  MontMyfor  September. 


Lowell,  James  Russell 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


"Life  majr  "be  given  in  many  ways" 


ABEAHAM  LIICOLN.  | 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELU 

LrFE  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  Held, 
So  generous  is  Fate ; 
But  then  to  stand  beside  her, 
■When  craven  churls  deride  her, 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  te  yield— 
This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man. 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds. 
Who  stands  self-poised  on  manhood's 

solid  earth, 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his 
birth, 

Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he 
needs. 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 
With  ashes  on  her  head. 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief : 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  ray  heart  will  beat  and  burn, 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world  ■honored 
urn. 

Natiire,  they  say,  doth  dote, 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 

Repeatins:  us  by  rots  : 
For  him  her  Old-  World  mold  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West,  * 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and 
true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead; 
®ne  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birch, 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity  ! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 
Tbey  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mine's  unfaltering  skill 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again 
and  thrust. 

Nothing  of  Europe  here. 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still, 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  ; 
face  to  face. 
I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late  ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate.  'i 
So  always  firmly  he : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes: 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a 
tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing 
man, 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 
blaooe. 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first 
American. 


— Atlantic  Monthly  for  September, 


POEM    RECITED    BY    PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 
So  generous  is  Fate  ; 
But  then  to  stiind  beside  her, 
When  craven  churls  deride  her, 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield  — 
This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man, 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 
Who  stands  self-poised  oa  manhood's 

solid  earth, 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his 
birth, 

Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he  needs. 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the'Nation  he  had  led, 
AVith  ashes  on  her  head. 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief: 
Forgive  me,  if  from  jiresent  tl/ings'I  turn  ' 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  bum, 
And  hang  my  wrcatii  on  his  world-honored  urn. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan. 
Repeating  us  by  rote  : 
For  him  her  Old  World  mould  aside  she  threw. 
And,  ehoo-ing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

IIuw  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead  ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 


•  Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 
■   But  by  his  clear  grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity  ! 

They  new  that  outward  grace  is  dust ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  tinjst 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and 
thrust. 
Nothing  of  Europe  here, 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still, 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface  ; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  mea  talked  with  us  face 
to  face. 

I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as^  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he  : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  f;iith  sublime, 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes  ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a 
tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeins 
man,  " 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 
blame. 

New  birtli  of  our  new  soil,  the  first 
American. 

—  Atlantic  Mnnthli/. 


POEM  RECITED  BY  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

I  HAVE  been  urged  by  several  friends  to 
send  you  the  enclosed  poem  written  down  by 
myself  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  lips,  and  although 
It  may  not  be  new  to  all  of  your  readers,  the 

/  ,  events  of  the  last  week  give  it  now  a  pecu- 

— '  *  o  o  .   bar  interesf. 


Lowell,  J,  B 


"Friendly  for  all  Human  Kind  Yet  Loftiest  of  Stars 


''Friendly  for  All  Human  Kind 

i       Yet  Loved  of  Loftiest  Stars. 

I   ^  

Mis  was  no  lonely  mountain  peak  of  mind, 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind,  * 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars.    *    *  * 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 
Till  the  tvise  years  decide.    *    *  * 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly -earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

Neiv  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American.    *    *  * 
Fitlier  may  others  greet  the  living, 
For  me  the  past  is  unforgiving ; 
I  with  uncovered  head 
Salute  the  sacred  dead, 


Who  went  and  who  return  not — Say  not  so!    *    *  * 
Virtue  treads  paths  that  end  not  in  the  grave; 
No  bars  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave; 

And  to  the  saner  mind 
We  rather  seem  the  dead  that  stayed  behind.    *    *  * 

Tell  lis  not  of  Plantagenets, 
Hapsburgs  and  Guelfs,  luhose  thin  bloods  crawl 
Down  from  some  victor  in  a  border  brawl! 

Hoiv  poor  their  outworn  coronets, 
Matched  ivith  one  leaf  of  that  plain  civic  wreath 
Our  brave  for  honor's  blazon  shall  bequeath. 

Through  ivhose  desert  a  rescued  Nation  sets 
Her  heel  on  treason,  and  the  trumpet  hears 
Shout  victory,  tingling  Exirope's  sidlen  ears 

With  vain  resentments  and  more  vain  regrets!    *    *  ^ 
0  Beautiful!   My  Country!    Ours  once  more! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  tvar  disheveled  hair    *    *  * 

What  IV ere  our  lives  without  theef  ■ 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  theef 

We  reck  not  ihhat  we  gave  thee; 

We  ivill  not  dare  to  doubt  thee, 
But  ask  wlwtever  else,  and  we  will  dare! 
— From  James  Eussell  Lowell's  "Commemoration  Ode," 
recited  at  Harvard,  1865.  |<^^  !;i 


Lov/ell,  James  Russel 
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"He  knew  to  "bide  his  time" 
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Abraljam  IChtrnln 


"He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 

And  can  his  fame  abide, 

Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 

Till  the  wise  years  decide. 

Qreat  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 

But  at  last  silence  comes; 

These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 

— Lowell 
Commemoration  Ode 


Lowell,  J.  R 


Abraham  Linooln 


He  knew  to  bide  lais  time-" 
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Abraliam  iCtnrnln 

"He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 

And  can  his  fame  abide, 

Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 

Till  the  wise  years  decide. 

Qreat  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 

But  at  last  silence  comes; 

These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly -earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 

— Lowell 
Commemoration  Ode 
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Lowell,  James  E-ussell 


LlilCOLK 


Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote" 


f  Favorite  Poem 


BX  JAMES  KT7SSEI.Ii  L,OWEI,l, 


Kature,  tliey  say,  doth  dote 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan 

Hepeating  us  by  rote. 

Vor  him  her  Old  World  moulds  aside 

she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  day  from  l^e 

breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  west. 

With  stuff  untainted  shaped  »  bero 

new 

Wise,   steadfast   In  the  strength  of 
God  and  true. 

He  knew  to  hide  his  time 
And  can  his  fame  abide 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sub- 
lime 

Till  the  wise  years  decide 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and 

drums 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  a  silence  comes. 
These  are  all  gone,  and,  standing  like 
a  tower 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 
The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  far-seeing 
man 

Sagacious,   patient,    dreading  praiae, 

not  blame, 
>few  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first 
American. 


Lincoln 


MARIE  GALJOUR, 

Cut  Off,  La. 


Lowell,  J.  E 


Abraham  Lincoln        "jature  they  say  doth  dote 


The  American  Missionary 
Pebniary,  1913. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
1865 


Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan,' 
Repeating  us  by  rote : 
For  him  her  Old- World  moulds  aside 

she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the 
breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero 
new. 

Wise,   steadfast  in   the  strength  of 
God,  and  true. 
How  beautiful  to  see 


That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring 
again  and  thrust. 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of 
mind. 

Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy 
bars, 

A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors 
blind  ; 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level- 
lined. 

Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human 
kind, 

Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of 
loftiest  stars. 


Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  ,  And  can  his  fame  abide, 

indeed  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 

Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  ^  *^ 

l-Q  ig^^.  Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and 


drums, 


One   whose  meek   flock  the  people         ^    u        •'  ,  r      ,  , 

J      ,  ^    ^      Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 


joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 
But  by  his   clear-grained  human 
worth. 

And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity ! 
They  knew  that  outward  grace  is 
dust ; 

They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering 
skill. 

And  supple- tempered  will  » 


But  at  last  silence  comes ; 
These  are  all  gone,  and,  standing  like 
a  tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foresee- 
ing man. 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 
blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first 
American. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


Lowell,  James  Russell  LIKCOLiJ"  S  BTRTEDAI      "Such  was  he,  our 

MartyT-Ohief ," 
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Lincoln's  ^irtl^day 


Lincoln,  The  First  American 


Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led. 

With  ashes  on  her  head, 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief: 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  burn, 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn. 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 

Repeating  us  by  rote: 
For  him  her  Old-World  moulds  aside  she  threw. 

And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 

But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth, 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 

They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill. 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust. 

His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind. 

Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 

A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind: 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined, 

Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 

Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face. 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 

But  at  last  silence  comes; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower. 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 


■ — From  "Commemoration  Ode"  (1865),  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 
By  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 


LowelVs  Lincoln 

LINCOLN'S  birthday  will  be  well  celebrated  if  everyone 
not  familiar  with  James  Russell  Lowell's  tribute  to 
Lincoln  in  his  "Commemoration  Ode"  will  read  this  pas- 
sage— perhaps  the  best  thing  ever  written  of  Lincoln: 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote,  , 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 
Repeating  us  by  rote. 

For  him  her  Old  World  moulds  away  she  threw, 

And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unpolluted  West, 

Of  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 

Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 

Once  moj-e  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge  but  never  loved  to  I'ead ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 
They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust;  i 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill  | 
And  supple-tempered  will  i 
"  That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust.  | 
His  was  not  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind. 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind. 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined; 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind, 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 


FOUNDED  1869 


Lowell,  Janes  ■"•ussell  (Inscription)  "For  him  her  old  world  molds  aside 

she  threw" 


The  Christian  Science  Advocate 


Copyright  by  Bryant  Baker,  1935 


The  Young  Lincoln  j 

THIS  statue,  the  work  of  Bryant  Baker 
of  New  York  City,  was  the  gift  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Julia  Spitzmiller  to  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  memory  of  her  husband 
and  herself.  It  stands  on  Lincoln  Parkway, 
in  Delaware  Park,  and  was  unveiled  last 
October.  The  inscription  on  the  pedestal 
is  from  James  Russell  Lowell : 

"For  him  her  old  world  moulds  aside  she 
threw 

And  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

of  the  unexhausted  West 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new." 


Lowell, James  Russell  Abraham  Lincoln  "Hature,  they  say,  doth 

  dotft  " 

February  6, 1937  ' 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


The  most  famous  of  the  Lincoln  poems 
by  the  New  England  poets  is  by  James 
Russell  Lowell.  The  following  verses 
are  from  the  "  Ode  Recited  at  Harvard 
Commencement,"  July  21,  1865 : 

Abraham  Lincoln 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan: 
Repeating  us  by  rote: 

For  him  her  Old  World  molds  aside 
she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  stedfast  in  the  strength  of  God, 
and  true. 
How  beautiful  to  see 

Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  in- 
deed, 

Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved 
to  lead: 

One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed 

to  be, 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 

But  by  his  clear  grained  human  worth 

And  grave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity ! 
They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 

In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering 
skill 

And  supplc^tcmpered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring 

again  and  thrust. 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain  peak  of 

mind, 

Trusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy 
bars, 

A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors 
blind ; 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of 
loftiest  stars. 
Nothing  of  Europe  here. 

Or  then,  of  Europe  fronting  morn- 
ward  still. 
Ere  any  names  of  serf  and  peer 
Could  nature's  equal  scheme  deface 

And  thwart  her  genial  will; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with 

us  face  to  face. 
I  praised  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
And  some   innative   weakness  there 
must  be 

In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  present  gives,  and  cannot 
wait. 

Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he  ; 

He  knew  to  bide  his  time 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 


Mill  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great   captains   with   their   guns  and 
drums 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes ; 

These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a 

tower, 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing 
man 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 
blame. 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first 
American. 

— Lincoln  Lore. 


Lowell,  James  Hussell 


Commemoration  (Ude 


"To  froi^t  a  lie  in  arms 
and  not  to  yield" 


To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield, 

'^his  shov/s,  methinks,  God's  plan 

And  measure  of  a  stalwar?^  man. 

Limbed  like  the  old,  heroic  "breeds, 

Who  stand  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid  earth, 

Hot  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth, 

Fed  from  v;ithin  with  all  the  strength  he  needs. 

His  v/8,s  no  lonely  mountain  peak  of  mind, 

G?hrusting  to  thin  air,  o'er  our  cloudy  bars 

A.   sea-mark  now,  nov;  lost  in  vapor'?  blind; 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined, 

Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 

Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven aad  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 

Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 

And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face. 

So  alv/ays  firmly  he: 

He  knev:  to  bide  his  time. 

And  can  his  fame  abide 

Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  subline. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 


Pasadena  Star-News,  Feb.  8,  1941 


Lowell,   James  Kussell 


TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 


"Such  \vas  he,  our 
Mart7r-Ghief , " 


Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led,  ^ 

With  ashes  on  her  head. 
Wept  with  passion  of  an  angry  grief:  i 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  burn. 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn. 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan. 

Repeating  us  by  rote: 
For  him  her  Old-World  moulds  aside  she  threw. 

And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mandkind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 

But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 

From  Lowell's  Tribute  to  Lincoln 
(Read  July  21,  1865) 


Lincoln,  our  city,  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  this  noble  man  whose 
anniversary  of  birth  is  observed  Wednesday.  As  the  seat  of  the 
world-famed  Nebraslca  Capitol  building:,  the  State  University,  the 
Agricultural  CoIIeg:e  and  three  denominational  colleg:es,  Lincoln  is 
known  as  a  city  of  culture  and  refinement  ...  an  ideal  Home  city 
with  its  many  beautiful  homes,  parks  and  playgrrounds  connected 
with  boulevarded  streets.  Gold's  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  serving 
the  people  ef  Lincoln  and  in  contributing   to   the   growth  of 


the  city. 


Lowell,  James  Russell 


LINOOIN 


l^hom  late  the  naticm  he  had  led, 


OU.R  MARTY.R-CHIEIF. 

Whom  late  ihe  nal'on  lie  had  led. 

With  ashes  on  her  head, 
wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angn"  .ei'icf: 
Forgive  ine.  If  from  ]iresent  t'llngs  I  turn 
To  speak  Tii-hat  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  burn. 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  -world-honored  urn. 

Nature,  they  say.  doth  dote, 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

.Sav4  on  some  -ivnrn-out  plan. 

'Repeatinsr  as  by  rote; 
For  him  her  Old-World  molds  aside  she  threw, 

And  clioosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Qt  the  unexhausted  W>st. 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,   steadfast  in  the  strength  o£  God.  and 
true. 

How  beautiful  tn  see 
One©  more'  a.  she,phej*d  ol:  mantcind  inaeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead: 
One  whos-^-  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birtli. 

But  b.v  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 

They  knew  that  outward  grac  is  dust; 
I    They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill. 

And  supple-tempered  will.  ; 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  agatltv 
and  thrust. 

•  Ilia  was  no  lonely  mountain  peak  of  minS, 
j    Thrustint  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 

A  seamark  now.  now  lost  In  vaiwf  -j.ad; 

Broad  prairies  rather,  genial,  levt     -  .id. 

Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  liumii.,  kind, 

I Yet  also  nigh  to  Heaven  and  loved  of  loftl«M 
stars. 
—.Tames  Uussell  Liowell. 


Lowell,  James  Rassell 

Emerson's  Meed  at  Praise. 

The  thoughtless  are  fond  of  speaking  of 
Emerson  as  one  who  cared  only  for  ""-e  a.1)- 
suact,  but  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  early 
•60s  made  even  a  philosopher  come  down  to 
concrete  propositions.  As  a  matter  of  tact 
and  record  Emerson  in  his  way  rendered 
splendid  service  to  the  a'^f/',^, 
ciuence  was  ever  used  to  further  its  cause. 
Hear  also  what  Emerson  saith : 

"  His  occupying  the  chair  of  state  was  a 
triumph  of  the  good  sense  of  mankind  and 
of  the  public  conscience.  This  middle  class 
country  had  got  a  middle  class  president  at 
last  Yes  in  manners  and  sympathies,  but 
not  'in  powers,  for  his  powers  weje  super^r^ 
This  man  grew  according  to  the  need.  His 
mind  mastered  the  problem  of  the  day  and 
as  the  problem  grew  so  dad  his  comprehen- 
sion of  it.  Rarely  was  man  so  fitted  to  the 
event  In  the  midst  of  fears  and  jealousies, 
in  the  babel  of  counsels  and  parties,  this  man 
wrought  incessantly  with  all  his  might  and 
Til  his  honesty,  laboring  to  find  .what  the 
people  wanted,  and  how  to  obtain,  that, 
it  cannot  be  said  there  is  any  exag- 
geraUon  of  his  worth.  If  ever  a  man 
was  fafrly  tested,  he  was.  There  was  no  lack 
TreSstance,  nor  of  slander,  nor  of  ridicule 
The  times  have  allowed  no  state  secrets 
the  naUon  has  been  in  such  ferment,  such 
multUudes  had  to  be  trusted,  that  no  secret 
could  be  kept.  Every  door  was  ajar,  and  we 
ynow  all  that  befell. 

•'  Then  what  an  occasion  was  the  whirl- 
w'nd  of 'the  war.  Here  was  place  for  no 
holiday  magistrate,  no  fair  weather  sailor 
The  new  pilot  was  hurried  to  the  helnni  in  a 
tornado.  In  four  years-four  years  of  battle 
days-his  endurance,  his  fertility  of  re- 
sources, his  magnanimity,  were  sorely  tried 
and  never  found  wanting.  There,  by  his 
courage,  his  justice,  his  even  temper,  his 
•fertile  counsel,  his  humanity,  he  _  stood,  a 
heroic  figure  in  the  center  of  a  heroic  epoch. 
He  is  the  true  history  of  the  American  people 
in  his  time.  Step  by  step  he  walked  before 
them-  slow  with  their  slowness,  quickening 
his  march  by  theirs,  the  true  representative 
of  this  continent:  an  entire  y  ^c  man. 
father  of  his  country,  the  pulse  of  20,000  000 
throbbing  in  his  heart,  the  thought  of  their 
minds  articulated  by  his  toneue. 

I^owell's  Great  Ode. 
Shortl-  after  the  death  of  Lincoln  came  the 
famous  memorial  meeting  to  the  ^ona  of 
f  Harvard  who  had  fiaUeti  fighting  for  the 
i    cause,  and  theme  Lowell  read  has.  aow  cele- 
I    bra  ted  "Commemoration-  Ode,"  a  work  which 
!   itself  would  have'  made  his  reputation  had 
it  not  been,  already  firmly  es'taiblished.  The 
following  lines  are  selected,  the  last  twenty 
of  the  whole  ode  primted'  in  another  section 
of  this  number,  as  referring' to  the  mar- 
tyred i«resddent: 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 
'  And  cannol.  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  womout  plan, 
Repeating  us  by  rote: 
From  him  her  Olfl  World  molds  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosinfc'  sw€«t  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
I  Witb  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
•  Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 
L  How  beautiful  to  see 


Once  more  »)«*l^*^^^<'r™h*^,M^>«e*,«l^      ".ict-OTe    they  ,     dO  th  dot4, 

Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to_lead; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  enjoyed  to  be. 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 

But  by  his  clear  grained  human  worth, 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 

Tliey  Imew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 

They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure  footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill. 

And  supple  tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and 
thrust. 

His  was  no  lonely  mountain-  peak  of  mind, 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  sea  mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level  lined,  - 
Fruitful  and  fri.endly  for  all  human  kind, 
Tet  also  nigb.  to  heaven  and)  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Lowell  said: 
"  It  is  by  presence  of  mind  in  untried 
emergencies  that  the  native  mettle  of  a  man 
is  testedi;  it  is  by  the  sagacity  to  see;  and 
the  fearless'  honesty  to  admit,  whatever  of 
truth  there  may  be  in  an  adverse  opinion, 
in  order  more  convincingly  to  expose  the 
fallacy  that  lurks  behind  it,  that  a  reason- 
er  at  length  gains  for  his  mere  statement  of 
a  fact  the  force  of  argument;  it  is  by  a  wise 
forecast  which  allows  hostile  combinationsi 
to  go  so  far  as  by  the  inevitable  reaction  to 
become  elements  of  his  own  power  that  a 
politician  proves  his.  genius  for  statecraft; 
and  especially  it  is  by  so  gently  guiding  pub- 
lic sentimenti  that  he  seems  to  follow  it,  by 
so  yielding  doubtful  points  that  he  can  be 
firm  without  seeming  obstinate  in  essential! 
ones,  and  thus  gain  the  advantages  of  com- 
promise without  thei  weakness  of  concession:; 
by  so  instinctively  comprehending  the  tem- 
per and  prejudices  of  a  people  as  to  make 
them  gradually  conscious  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of'  his  freedom  from  temper  and 
prejudice— it  is  by  qualities  such  as  these 
that  a  magistrate  shows  himself  worthy  to, 
be  chief  in  a  commonwealth  of  freemen..  And 
it  is  for  qualities  such  as  these  that  we  firmly 
believe  history  will  rank  Mr.  Lincoln  among 
the  most  prudent  of  statesmen  and  the  most 
successful  of  rulers.  If  we  wish  to  appre- 
ciate him  we  have  only  to  conceive  the  in- 
evitable chaos  in  which  we  should  now  be 
weltering  had  a  weak  man  or  an  unwise  one 
been  chosen  in  his  stead." 

Bryant's  Slegiac  Verse. 
Times  were  such  in  those  days  that  poets,, 
sageS',  and  even  ordinary  thinkers  arrived 
quickly  at  the  proper  perspective  to  judge 
Lincoln's  merits,  and  these  opinions  have 
not  been  changed  in  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. In  the  first  rank  of  the  brilliant  sing- 
ers ofl  the  time  was  William  CuUen  Bryant, 
whose  editorial  support  of  Lincoln  and  his 
cause  had  been:  unflagging.  The  following 
characteristic  eulogy  came  from  his  pen  to 
help  assuage  the  national  grief: 
O,  slow  to  smite  and  swift- to  spare. 

Gentle  and  merciful  and  just! 
Who,  in  fear  of  God,  didist  bear 

The  sword  of  power,  a  nation's  trust! 

In  sorrow  by  thy  bier  we  stand, 

Amid  the  awe  that  hushes  all. 
And  speak  the  anguish  of  a  land 

That  shook  with  hiorror  at  thy  fall. 


Thy  task  is  done;  the  bond  are  free: 
We  bear  thee  to  an  honored  grave, 
Wlbose  proudest  momtument  shall  be 
The  broken  fetters  of  the  slave. 

Pune  was  thy  life;  its  blcKjdy  close 

Hath  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light. 
Among  the  noble  host  of  those 
Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  right. 
The  fluent  lyre  of  the  Quaker  bard,  which 
put  hope  into  many  a  sinking  heart  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  war.  touched  this  note  when 
the  public  knelt  about  the  president's  bier: 
The  weary  fown  that  rested  not. 

Save  in  a  martyr's  grave; 
The  careworn  face  that  none  forgot 
Turned!  to  the  kneeling  slave. 

We  rest  in  peace,  where  his  sad  eyes 

Saw  peril,  strife,  and  pain; 
His  was  the  awful  sacrifice. 

And  ours  thei  priceless  gain. 


J  WRIGHT 
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ABEAHAI^I  Lli^'OOLH 


"His  was  no  lonely  moxmtain- 
peak  of  mind" 


Abraham  Lincoln.  j 

His  was  no  lonely  mountain-xieak  of 
mind, 

Tlirnstiiig-  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloud.v 
bars, 

A  sea-marlc  now,  now  lost    in  vapors 
-blind; 

Broad  prairie  rather,  g-enial,  level-lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  humankind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and.  loved  of 

loftiest  stars. 
Nothing-  of  Europe  here. 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward 

still, 

Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface 
And  thwart  her  genial  will; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with 

us  face  to  face. 
I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late; 
And    some    innative    weakness  there 

must  be 

In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot 
wait, 

Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he: 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Cireat  captains,  with    their    guns  and 
drums, 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes; 
These  all  are  g'one,  and,  standing- like  a 
tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame,  j 
The  kindly  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing 
man. 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 
blame, 

New  birth   of  our  new  soil,  the  first 

American. 
— James  Russell  Lowell,  July  ;n,  186d.  ■ 
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Lowell,  James  Russell         '-^'he  Goameoration  Ode 


How  "beautiful  to  see" 


THE    COMMEMORATION    ODE.  ~ 


How  beautiful  to  see 

Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
AVho  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved 
to  lead; 

One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to 
he, 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth, 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 
They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In    that    sure-footed    mind's  unfaltering 
skill. 

And  supple  tempered  w^lll 

That  bent   lige   perfect   steel   to  spring 

again  and  thrust. 
His  was   no     lonely    mountain-peak  of 

mind, 

Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy 
bars,  I 

A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors 
bjind; 

Broad  prairie  rather,   genial,  level-lined, 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of 
loftiest  stars. 

• 

•         •         •         •        *         n        »■  M 

< 

He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  frame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wi.^e  years  decide. 
Great    captains    with    their    guns  and 
drums, 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But,  at  last,  silence  comes; 
The.se  all  are  gone,  and  standing  like  a 
tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The    kindly,    earnest,    brave,  foreseeing 
man. 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 
blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first 
American. 

—James  Russell  LowelU 


ABBAHAM  LJNCOLN,  I 

J^'ouHy  Assassinated,  April  14,  1865  . 
i'ou  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  I.incolii'^%fcjTs.| 

You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont)-,  tg 
Broad  for  the  self-complacent  Britis*  ■ 

His  length  of  shamhling  limb,  bis  t  -jj 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  Ms  unkenl  \ 
hair, 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  e.  ^e. 
His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair 
Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please. 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  -he  pencil's 
laugh,  ' 
sijudging  each  step,  as  though  the  way  were 
plain; 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph. 
Of  chief's  perplexity,  or  people's  pain. 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew. 
Between  the  mourners  at  Us  head  and  feet. 
Say,  scurril-jfester,  is  there  room  for  you? 
From  American  verse,  the  memorial 
lines  by  Whitman  and  Lowell  are  here 
given.    Both  were  written  in  1885. 

o  captain!  mt  captain! 
'  O  Captain!  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
I  The  ship  has  weathered  e\'ery  rack,  the  prize  we 
'  sought  is  won, 

'  The  port  is  near,  the  bells  1  hear,  the  people  all 
'  exulting,  • 

While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,,  the  vessel 
grim  and  daring; 
But  O  heart!  heart!  heart! 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 
Where  on  the  declc  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

\  O  Captain!  ray  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the 
bells; 

J  Rise  up— for  you  the  flag  Is  flung— for  you  the 

bugle  thrills, 
'  For  you  bouq\iets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths— for  you 
'  the  shores  a-crowding. 

j  For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager 

faces  turning; 
Here  Captain!  dear  father! 
1        This  arm  beneath  your  head! 

it  Is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck, 
you've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

I  My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale 
;  and  still, 

,  My  fallier  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse 
'  nor  will, 

i  The  ship  is  anchor'd  safe  and  sound.  Its  voyage 
'  closed  and  done, 

!  From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  In  with  j 
J  object  won;  E 

j     Eiult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bellj!  j 
But  I,  with  mournful  tread,  I 
I  Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies,  j 

I  Fallen  cold  and  dead.  j 

i'  WA1,T  WHITMAN.  < 

DDK  RECITED  AT  THE  HARVARD  COMMEMORATION,  j 
JULY  21.  1865.  ] 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief,  | 
Whom  late  the  nation  he  had  led,  I 
1       With  asbes  on  her  bead. 
'  Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief; 
'  Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  1  turn 
i  To  speak  what  In  my  heart  will  beat  and  bum  | 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world- honored  urn.  ' 
]        Nature,  Ihey  say,  doth  dote.  I 
And  cannot  make  a  man  , 
f       Save  on  some  worn-out  plan,  | 
1        Repeating  us  by  rote:  j 
I  For  him  her  Old-World  motilds  aside  she  threw, 
I  And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast  I 

Of  the  unexliausted  M'est, 
I  Wilh  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new,  j 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see  / 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  Indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead; 
One  whose  meek   flock  the  people  Joyed  to  be. 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 

And  brave  the  wisdom  of  sincerity! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 
I       They  could  not  choose  but  trust 

lu  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill. 
\  And  supple-tempered  will 

That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and 
thrust. 

His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind. 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars. 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind;  i 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined,  [ 
Fruitful  and  fiiendly  for  all  human  kind, 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 
Nothing  of  Europe  here. 


Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still. 
Kre  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface 
And  thwart  her  genial  will; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to 
face. 

I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late; 
-■^nd  some  lunatlve  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 
Safe  in  himielt  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he: 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  j  eai's  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes; 
These  all  are  gone,  and.  standing  like  a  tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  Jvindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  lirst  American. 


O  Beautiful!  My  Country!  ours  once  more! 
Smooth'ing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore. 

And  letting  thy  set  lips. 

Freed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse, 
Sriie  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare. 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  It, 
Among  the  Nations  bright  beyond  compare? 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee? 
,  What  all  our  Uves  to  save  thee? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee: 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare! 

JAMR3  RUSSEU,  LOWBLU. 

HUGHES  TO  EOCHESTER. 

Albany,  Feb.  12.— Gov.  Hughes  left 
for  Rochester  at  noon,  accompanied  by 
Col.  Treadwell,  his  military  Secretary,  and 
will  speak  there  this  evening  at  Lincoln 
centenary  exercises  in  the  Convention 
Hall.  The  Governor  will  return  to  Al- 
bany to-morrow. 


Lo^j^'ell,  Jai.ies  Russell  A3RAHAI:  LIIIGOLIT  "Such  was  he,  our 

Mar  t  yr  -  Chi  e  f ,  " 

\  i^braham  Lincoln.  > 


Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

SA'hom  late  the  nation  he  had  led, 
AVith  ashes  on  her  head, 
AVeyt  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief: 
Forgive  me  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak   what   in  my   heart   will  beat 
ar.d  burn, 

And  hang  mj-  wreatli  on  his  world-hon- 
ored urn. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  wo!yi-out  plan 
Kepiating  us  by  rote:" 
For  him  her  Old-World  moulds  aside  she 
threw. 

And,   choosing-  sweet  clay  from  the 
breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West. 
AVith  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
M'ibe,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God, 
and  true. 
How  beautiful  to  see 
Oi'.ce  mo're  a  shepherd  of  mankind  in-' 
deed, 

Who  lovtd  his  charge  but  never  loved  to 
lead, 

One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  jojed 
to  bej 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But    by    iris    clear-grained  human 
wortii. 

And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity!  * 
They   knew   tliat    outward   grace  is 
dust; 

They  could  not  choose  but  trust  ' 
In   that   sure-footed   mind's  unfaltering 
skill, 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That   bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring 
again  and  thrust. 
His  was  no  lon^iiy  mountain-peak  of 
mind 

Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy 
bars, 

A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors 
blind; 

Broad  prairie,   rather,    genial,   level - 
lined. 

Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human 
kind. 

Yet  also  nigli  to  heaven  and  loved  of 

loftiest  stars. 
Nothing  of  Europe  here, 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward 

still, 

Ere  any  name  of  Serf  or  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface 
And  thwart  her  genial  will; 
Here    was    a    type    of    the    true    elder  ' 
race 

And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with 

us  face  to  face. 
I  praise  him  not;  it  were 'too  late; 
And     some     innative     weakness  there 

must  be 

In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  present  gives,  and  cannot 
wait. 

Safe  in  himself,  as  in  a  fate. 

So  always  firmly  he; 

He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 

And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 

Till  the  wise  years  decide.  i 
Great    captains,    with    their    guns  and 
drums. 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes: 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a 
tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The   kindly-earnest,    brave,  fore-see- 
ing man. 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 
blame. 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first 
American. 

—James  Russell  Lowell. 


Lowell,  J.  R. 


Lincoln        "^'or  Mm  Iher  Old  World  molds  aside  she 

threw 


LINCOLN. 

For  him  her  Old  World  molds  aside  she  threw 

And,  choosing  sw'*eet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With   stuff   untainted   shaped   a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead: 

One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth, 

And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 

Nothing  of  Europe  here, 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still. 

Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face 
to  face. 

I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late; 

And   some   innative   weakness   there  must  be 

In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 

Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 

Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he: 

He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 

Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 

But  at  last  silence  comes; 
These  are  all  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American, 
-James  Russell   Loivell,   "The   Harvard  Com- 
memoration  Ode." 


Lowell,  James  liussell  THE  FIHST  AjvIERIGAN  "Here  was  the  type  of  the  true 

elder  race," 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN. 

Here  was  the  type  o'f  the  true  elder 
!  race, 
And  one  ot  Plutarch's  men  talked  with 

U3  face  to  face. 
I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late;  ! 
And    some    innative    weakness  there 

must  be 

In  him  who  condescends  to  victory. 
Such  as  the  present  gives  and  cannot 
•i  wait 

.|  Safe  in  himself  as  in  fate, 
j     So  always  firmly  he: 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abie. 
I  Still  patient  In  his  simple  ifaith  sub- 
!  lime, 

I     Till  the  wise  years  decide, 
•  Great   captains   witli   their   guns  and 
drums. 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes; 

These  are  all  gone,  and,  standing  like 
a  tower, 

I  I  Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing 
man. 

Sagacious,    patient,    dreading  praise, 
not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first 
American. 

— JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


Lowell,  J.E. 


Cbmaemmorat  ion  Ode       "Life  may  te  ^ven  — " 


From  the  Commemoration  Ode 

By  JAMES  RUSSEI-  ^  OWELL 


Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 
So  bountiful  is  Fate;  - 
But  then  to  stand  beside  her, 
When  craven  churls  deride  her, 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield, 
This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man. 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 
Who  stands  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid 
earth, 

Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth. 
Fed  from  within,  with  all  the  strength  he 
needs. 

Such  was  he,  our  martyr  chief. 
Whom  late  the  nation  he  had  led 
With  ashes  on  her  head. 
Wept  v\ith  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief; 
Forgive  me  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  spealc  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and 
burn. 

And  hang  ray  wreath  on  this  w^ild-honored 
urn. 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote,  • 
And  can  not  make  a  man 
Save  on  som.e  ^l  orn  out  plan. 
Repeating  us  by  rote; 

For  him  her  old  world  molds  aside  stie  threw. 
And,  clioosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexliausted  West,  i 
With  stuff  untainted,  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and 
true. 


Nothing  of  Europe  here,  [ 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still. 
Ere  any  names  of  serf  or  peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface  ' 
And  thwart  her  genial  will; 

Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us 

face  to  face. 
I  praise  him  not:  it  were  too  late; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  present  gives  and  can  not  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he: 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 

Great  captains  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  of  the  hour, 
But  at  last  Silence  comes; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a 
tOAver, 

Odr' children  shall  behold  his  fame, 
The  kindly-earnest,brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,   patient,   dreading   praise,  not 
blame. 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American 


How  Ijoautiful  to  see 

Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind,  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but 'never  loved  to 
lead ; 

One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed 
to  be 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his  ciean-giained  human  worth, 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 
They  kiiow  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill. 
And  supple  tempered  will 
The  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again 
and  thrust. 

His  was  no  lonely  mountain  peak  of  .mind. 
Thrusting  t-o  tliin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  soa  mark  now,  now  lost  i:   -"-^ors  blind;  i 
Bioad  prairie  rather,  genial,  icvel  lined, 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest 
stars. 


Poem       the  Grandest  Character  of  the  Great  Rebellion 


Lowell,  J.H. 


Grandest  Figure  of 
the  Great  Rebellion 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure  of 
the  fiercest  Civil  war.  He  Is  fhe 
gentlest    memeory    of   our   world. — 

•  •  ♦ 

It  was  hlg  deep  heart  of  pity  and 
love  which  carried  him  far  beyond 
the  reaches  of  statesmanship  or 
oratory,  and  gave  his  words  that 
finality  of  expression  which  marks 
the  noblest  art.— Mabie. 

*  «  • 

Great  captains  with  their  guns 
and  drums 
Disturb  our  Judgment  for  the 
hour, 

But  at  last  silence  comes; 

These  are  gone,  and  standing 

like  a  tower, 
Our    children    shall    behold  his 

fame, 

The    kindly-earnest,  brave, 

foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,    patient,  dreading 

praise  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the 

first  American  I 

— Lowell. 

»  .  >  • 

His  most  conspicuous  virtue  was 
the  absence  of  a  spirit  of  resentment 
or  oppression  toward  the  enemy. — 
Senator  John  T,  Morgan. 
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"Life  may  "be  given  in  many  ways' 


I  N  C  O  L-  N 


By  5ames  Russell  JvOi^ell 
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IFE  may  be  given  in  many  ways 
^      And  loyslty  to  truth  be  sealed 
J,  As  bravaly  in  the  closet  as  the 
"    '  field, 
;  j^^v    bountiful  is  Fate. 
'.  but  then  to  stand  beside  her 

When  craven  chui'ls  deride  her, 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield— 
This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man. 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds 
Who  stand  self  poised  on  manhood's. 

solid  earth. 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his 
birth, 

Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength 
he  needs. 

Such  was  he,  our  martyr  chief. 
Whom  late  the  nation  he  had  led. 
With  ashes  on  her  head, 

Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry 
grief. 

Forgive  me  if  from  present  things  I 
turn 

To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat 

and  burn  , 
And  hang  my.  wreath  on  his  world  hon- 
ored urn.    '  . 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote 
*■  And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  wornout  plan, 
(Repeating  us  by  rote. 
For  him  her  old  world  molds  aside  she 
threw. 

And,  choosing  sweei  clay  from  the 
breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West* 
With   stuff   untainted   shaped   a  hero 
new, 

Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God 
'and  trui. 

How  beautful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind,  in- 
deed. 

Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved 
to  lead; 

'One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed 
1}        to  be, 

f  Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 

But    by    his    clear    grained  human 
worth 

And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 


They   knew  that  outward   grace  is 
dust; 

They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure  footed  mind's  unfaltering 
skill 

And  supple  tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring 
and  thrust. 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain  peak  of 
mind, 

Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy 
bars, 

A  sea  mark  now — now  lost  in  vapors 
blind; 

Broad    prairie,    rather,   genial,  level 

lined, 

Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human- 
kind, 

Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of 
loftiest  stars. 

Nothing  of  Europe  here 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward 
still 

Ere  any  names  of  serf  and  peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface 
And  thwart  her  genial  will. 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder 
race. 

And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with 

^   us  face  to  face. 
I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late. 
And'  some   innative  weakness  there 
must  be  ' 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  present  gives  and  canno< 
wait. 

Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate, 

So  always  firmly  he. 

He  knew  to  bide  his  time 

And  csin  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sub-, 
lime. 

Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great   captains  with   their   guns  and 

drums 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  houi°, 
But  at  last  siJence  comes. 
These  all  are  gohe,  and,  standing  like  a 
tower, 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame — 
The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing 
man. 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  ndi 
blame. 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first 
American. 
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Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting 
mornward  still," 


LINCOLN. 

I  Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still, 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  nature's  equal  scheme  deface; 
Here^Avas  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face 

'       to  face.  / 
I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives  and  cannot  wait. 
Safe- in  himself  as  in  a'fate, 
So  always  firmly  he, 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 
Till  the  Avise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes; 
These  all  are  gone,  and  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  fore-seeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

i  New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

j  . — James  RusseU  Lowell. 
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Great  cap'u.tiiis  v,  ilii  their  guns  and  drums 

Disturb  caw  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes; 

These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower,  i 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame,  i 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man,  I 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil. 

The  First  American. 
— James  Russell  Lov/ell 
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The  Commemorcition  Ode 


"How  beattiful  to  see" 


The  Commemoration  Ode 


T  TO  W  beautiful  to  see 

■*  Once  more  a  shepherd  of  manl^ind  indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead ; 
One  whose  meek  flock,  the  people  joyed  to  be. 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth  , 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity  I 
They  knew  thai  outward  grace  is  dust; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 
And  supple  tempered  will 

That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  am 
thrust. 

His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind. 

Thrusting  to  thin  air  o  'er  our  cloudy  bars, 

A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind ; 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level- lined. 

Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 

Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 


He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 

And  can  his  fame  abide. 

Still  patient  in  bis  simple  faith  sublime. 

Till  the  wise  years  decide. 

Great  captains  with  their  guns  and  drums. 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 

But,  at  last,  silence  comes  ; 

These  all  are  gone,  and  standing  like  a  tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly,  earnest,  brace,  foreseeing  man. 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 


